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I. THE PARADOX OF VALUE THEORY 


OTHING is so conducive to moral skepticism as re- 
N flection upon discussions of the theory of value. Skep- 
ticism does not find its major source either in the dis- 
agreements so frequent in such discussions or in the growing 
conviction that there is no way in which the conflicting doc- 
trines may be tested. Since theory and practice are often sepa- 
rated, the fact that value theorists are not usually regarded by 
the public or by themselves as promising sources of advice in re- 
gard to social policy or the art of living need not be destructive 
of confidence in value theory. Disagreement, the impossibility 
of verification, and apparent uselessness are disappointing; but 
these discouraging handicaps are not fatal. Thorough disillu- 
sionment in regard to theory of value comes only with the in- 
creasing suspicion that the discussion of the nature of value is 
essentially meaningless, that the moral principles which writers 
expound are attached to, but not derived from, their basic doc- 
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trines in regard to value, that, except for irrelevant wisdom 
which creeps in, the debates in regard to the nature of value are 
merely colorless verbal exercises. 

T emphasize the skeptic-making capacity of value theory not 
to taunt philosophers with their difficulties but to indicate a sur- 
prising contrast. I am not the first person to notice that serious 
denial of the possibility of moral and value judgments is com- 
monly a satisfactory basis for important, if limited, moral pro- 
grams and for a theory of ethics which, whether correct or not, 
furnishes practical guidance. The belief that objective value 
judgments are impossible usually and naturally leads to the 
conclusion that attention should be diverted to more profitable 
discussions. From it may be derived also, in convincing if not 
logically rigorous fashion, the conclusions that interference with 
other people in the name of morality should be curtailed, that 
ethicists should be avoided or politely humored, and that hu- 
man desires and aspirations should have their way unimpeded 
by categorical imperatives. I do not wish to defend moral skep- 
ticism. It seems apparent, however, that the contrast indicated 
is worthy of attention. The assumption that objective value 
judgments are possible leads to bewilderment, uncertainty, and 
doubt. On the other hand, the belief that value judgments are 
subjective leads usually to certain fairly definite and useful 
moral principles. 

It is well known, of course, that moralists use this last out- 
come as a proof that objective value judgments are possible— 
since denial of the possibility of a value judgment leads itself 
to a value judgment, therefore value judgments are possible. 
No doubt this argument furnishes convincing reason for believ- 
ing that practical judgments are both possible and necessary; 
but the irregularities of the situation are not by any means re- 
moved. Though value judgments are possible, discussion of 
value leads—the more rigorous the discussion the more surely— 
to the conviction that it is impossible to decide what is valuable 
and impossible to make a judgment of value. In other words, it 
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is only by denying the possibility of value judgments that it is 
possible to make them. 

That this paradox is real and recognized is apparent. Philoso- 
phers have occasionally insisted that since the students of gov- 
ernment, economics, and sociology make value judgments, they 
should have a theory of value. Some students of the social dis- 
ciplines have denied making any assumptions about value; but 
they are obviously mistaken. The more astute social scientists 
have admitted their guilt but insisted that discussion of value 
be left to the philosophers, whose writings on this subject they 
disregard. In this fashion the paradox I have pointed out is 
recognized and dealt with. The manner of dealing with it is 
workable; but to scrupulous minds it seems a trifle underhanded, 
and certainly it is productive of some unhappiness. Philoso- 
phers are alternately flattered that the problem of value should 
be turned over to them and chagrined that no use is made of 
their conclusions. Social scientists occasionally make unfortu- 
nate excursions into the theory of value, or cause themselves 
trouble and confusion attempting to exclude all value judg- 
ments from their work. Though a certain tolerance for theoreti- 
cal irregularities must be developed, this particular anomaly is 
sufficiently annoying to deserve further attention. 


II. VALUE JUDGMENTS RESULT FROM THE 
NECESSITY OF CHOOSING 


A convenient beginning may be made by attempting to make 
more specific the problem involved in discussion of value. It is 
undisputed that men have desires, interests, hopes, admirations; 
and that they make choices. Whether the assorted objects of 
such interests and admirations be called values or not is largely 
a question of terminology; but it is clear that the question at 
issue in discussions of value is not reached until one asks whether 
some objects of desire are better than others. It seems to me, 
however, for reasons which will appear later, that this way of 
putting the question leads to difficulties. Since the problem of 
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value arises as a consequence of consciousness of the necessity 
for making choices, and as an attempt to arrive at principles for 
guiding choice, the problem may be posed by asking whether 
there are any relevant reasons for choosing some objects of in- 
terest rather than others. 

Though it is impossible to define “relevant reasons,”’ this con- 
cept is not peculiar to value theory but is basic in logic and the 
theory of knowledge. Any discussion or even solitary specula- 
tion assumes the distinction and some feeling for the difference 
between relevant evidence, reasons, considerations, and that 
which is irrelevant to the matter in hand. Likewise, any opin- 
ion assumes the concept of sufficient reason and involves some 
sense of what constitutes sufficient reason, or basis for a con- 
clusion. Though it is true that obtuseness in regard to what con- 
stitutes relevant or sufficient reason is not uncommon among 
one’s friends, still no reasonable man can affirm a complete igno- 
rance of these concepts. 

If the problem of value is posed by asking whether it is possi- 
ble to find relevant and sufficient reasons for making choices, 
then there is no doubt that an affirmative answer must be given. 
The human mind is a machine specially adapted to the function 
of finding sufficient reasons. No matter what problem is pro- 
posed, a normal human mind will arrive at some conclusion. In- 
frequently, the conclusion will be that the person concerned is 
not able with the evidence in hand to settle the problem before 
him. But this in itself is without doubt a conclusion; and it 
usually leads to other conclusions, such as that more evidence 
should be obtained, or that the problem should be put aside for 
the time being. The moral skeptic who uses a denial of the pos- 
sibility of moral judgments as the basis for various moral judg- 
ments is a fair and typical example. As well in regard to choice 
as in regard to description, men will always find basis for a 
judgment. The judgment that there is not sufficient basis for a 
judgment will itself furnish the basis for a further judgment to 
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the effect that, therefore, choice may rationally be made by 
pitching a coin or by selecting the first course that is thought of. 

Nor should it be thought that proneness to the making of 
judgments is an avoidable indulgence. Once the process of re- 
flection or reasoning has been set going, it inevitably, and not 
merely capriciously, assumes its competence to deal in some 
fashion with any question that is brought before it. When the 
problem of choice is once raised, then the making of some reflec- 
tive decision is inescapable. The decision may be incorrect; and 
it is difficult to be certain that a judgment is beyond criticism. 
However cautious a man may be and however impressed with 
the uncertainty of the human mind, he is nevertheless forced 
by the predicament in which he finds himself to make judg- 
ments and decisions. If this be true, and any person who doubts 
may convince himself by observing his own intellectual proceed- 
ings, then it is a mistake to deny that reasons may be found for 
guiding choice. 


III. WHY NOT AN ACTUAL THEORY OF VALUE INSTEAD 
OF MERE PROOF OF POSSIBILITY? 


In proving the possibility of judgments of value I am not by 
any means making a new trail. This proof has been given over 
and over again. It’s a poor philosopher who cannot produce a 
dialectical destruction of moral skepticism, as well as a convinc- 
ing criticism of all theories of value other than his own. In fact, 
a major source of perplexity is the spectacle of many philoso- 
phers proving that a theory of value is possible but none of them 
able to produce a theory of value which is reasonably well 
grounded and useful. If it is theoretically possible to find rea- 
sons for making decisions, and if in our everyday affairs we actu- 
ally do make decisions based on reflection, then why is it im- 
possible in practice to construct a theory of value? 

It seems to me that only one answer to this question is possi- 
ble, namely, that the traditional idea as to what a theory of 
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value should be must in some respect be mistaken. While ad- 
mitting that to lump together diverse theories as ‘‘traditional,”’ 
is questionable procedure, I think it may safely be said that 
most writers upon value have assumed that a theory of value 
must arrive at principles of valuation which should be accepted 
by all reasonable beings, that value or good should be the same 
for everyone. The point may be put more clearly in terms of 
finding reasons for the guidance of choice. The aim of value 
theory has usually been to discover reasons which would be rele- 
vant and sufficient to a rational being who for the time being 
discarded all of his desires, prejudices, beliefs and principles. If 
this is the aim of value theory, then it has set itself an impossi- 
ble goal. 

A closer examination of the data which furnish the basis, 
aside from a pious hope, for thinking that value theory is possi- 
ble will indicate that they do not warrant such high aims. It 
will be remembered that a person denying the possibility of 
making judgments of value commonly proceeds to conclude that 
it is therefore desirable to divert attention to more profitable 
discussions. The point to be noticed is that this hypothetical 
person is by no means a purely rational being, devoid of preju- 
dices, interests, and purposes. What I wish to suggest is that 
his inconsistent making of a value judgment is possible because 
of the fact that he does have purposes and beliefs. The same re- 
mark applies to the decisions which are made in everyday life. 
In no case are all beliefs discarded and all interests and purposes 
abandoned. On the other hand, the philosopher who attempts to 
abstract from all desires, interests, and principles finds himself, 
in so far as he maintains this abstraction, completely unable to 
arrive at any conclusions in regard to value. The inference is 
clear that judgments guiding choice depend upon the presence 
of beliefs, purposes, or interests which at the time are not ques- 
tioned. 
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IV. SKEPTICISM ENDS IN TAKING OURSELVES 
FOR BETTER OR WORSE 


In other words, each man is able to make decisions because 
his choice is set against a background of beliefs and purposes 
which constitute his self. Though philosophers have frequently 
criticized Descartes’ program of setting aside all beliefs and then 
readmitting only those which presented indubitable credentials, 
the spirit of his undertaking has been retained. The lesson that 
he who banished all beliefs would have nothing left with which 
to examine credentials has not been learned. 

I think that the primary reason why it has not been learned 
is that there has been a deep-seated confusion between descrip- 
tive judgments and value judgments. Such confusion has been 
aided by the practice of regarding value theory as concerned 
with the nature of value or the good. This form of statement 
seems to imply that there is something, value or good, for which 
a description or definition is needed; and one applies the princi- 
ple that the description should be the same for everyone. Ii can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the purpose of judgments of 
value is not to describe but to make a selection among possible 
courses of action. The purpose of value judgments cannot be to 
describe, or correspond with, the world of existence, since in so 
far as the world of existence is determinate, there is no need for 
a choice. Though a choice of what to do or what to be presup- 
poses knowledge of the ongoings of the world, it is itself not a 
matter of knowledge at all. Far from its being necessary to ab- 
stract from the desires and beliefs of the self, value judgments 
are unnecessary and meaningless except as related to a self. It 
is accordingly not in order to ask whether value judgments are 
objective, in the sense of corresponding to an object. The proper 
distinction is between arbitrary judgments and judgments based 
on sufficient reason. 

If the problem of value is to find reasons for choice, and if the 
finding of such reasons is dependent upon the existence of cer- 
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tain beliefs and purposes, then it is evident that what consti- 
tutes a good reason for one person to choose in one way might 
be irrelevant to the choice of another person, or a reason why he 
should make some quite different choice. Despite the standard- 
ization encouraged by modern culture, it is quite unlikely that 
all people should have the same basic equipment of desires and 
moral principles. Consequently, there is no guaranty that dif- 
ferent people will agree in their value judgments. Though it is 
usually assumed that rational judgments must agree, this belief 
applies only to the extent that the judgments are the result of 
a common purpose. In the case of descriptive judgments, there 
is the common purpose of describing a designated fact or set of 
facts, and for this reason agreement or disagreement has certain 
evidential value. This common purpose is, however, not present 
in the case of value judgments. 

It is true, of course, that men frequently discuss moral prob- 
lems with a legitimate, though usually vain, hope of agreeing 
upon a conclusion, and that as they carry on the discussion each 
one feels that the others should agree with him. I do not wish to 
deny that in some cases there is a justifiable presumption of po- 
tential agreement. I shall attempt to show later that such pre- 
sumption is derivative and limited. Here suffice it to say that 
it is a result of common purposes and postulates; and that in the 
private reflection of the individual, when he attempts to answer 
his own most insistent questions as to what is worth doing or 
worth being, no such basis for agreement exists; and that possi- 
ble agreement between his purposes and those of other people 
is quite irrelevant. 

Another objection to the statement that final agreement in 
value judgments is unnecessary derives from the feeling that un- 
less a person can prove to others that he is right, or unless he can 
have some confidence that his self if not his actions is approved 
by some omniscient judge or conforms to some external stand- 
ard, then his choices and his moral nature have no sound basis. 
This, of course, is a crude rendering of a feeling which usually 
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operates obscurely. Though of considerable practical conse- 
quence, this feeling is of no logical importance. It is difficult to 
understand why anyone should need a recommendation or justi- 
fication to himself. At any rate, search for final justification is 
futile. Justification would be valuable only if the person con- 
cerned selected the right arbiter or the correct justifying princi- 
ple, and such selection would be no more dependable than the 
basic moral judgment upon which the selection was based. A 
person may choose his actions, or he may choose some one to 
choose for him: in either case the choice is in the end the expres- 
sion of his own fundamental nature. 

This statement may seem to be open to the following objec- 
tion. If each person must accept and affirm his own personality, 
then should he not refrain from judging other people? If value 
judgments express personality, and if personalities may be di- 
verse, are not these facts sufficient ground for at least one moral 
judgment in which all persons should agree—the judgment, 
namely, that every person should be tolerant? The plausibility 
of this contention may be removed, however, by supplying a 
missing premise, to the effect that a person should be tolerant 
of people whom he cannot prove, before an impartial judge, to 
be wrong. If my argument is sound, this premise is not admissi- 
ble. The truth, which has no practical implications one way or 
the other in regard to tolerance, seems to be that those people 
who predicate their dislikes and disapprovals on justification by 
a universal standard or an omniscient judge are proceeding un- 
der an illusion. If there are people whose actions and principles 
obstruct the following of our own moral principles and purposes, 
then doubtless we shall do what we can to remove, overrule, or 
hamper the obstructing persons; but the conviction that our 
own moral principles are finally and really right is either a ren- 
dering of the fact that after all our own moral principles are all 
that we have or else it expresses a futile desire for a superior mor- 
al justification. 
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V. MORALITY BASED ON ARBITRARY CHOICE 


Certain anticipated objections having now been dealt with, 
it is desirable to consider more in detail what is meant by saying 
that value judgments depend upon existing interests and pur- 
poses. Men, for better or for worse, find themselves possessed of 
the capacity to examine their actions, to look before and after, 
and to direct their actions toward future ends. The process of 
choosing between ends and principles plays a part in the forma- 
tion of the self. The individual, equipped at birth with various 
diffuse and unorganized drives and tendencies, gradually ac- 
quires a personality formed of habits, attitudes, ideals, and pur- 
poses, all more or less co-ordinated into a plan of life. Questions 
in regard to value arise in connection with the formation and 
expression of the habits, ideals, and purposes which constitute 
the self; and moral judgments function as a part of this process 
of formation and expression. 

It is a mistake, I think, to suppose that value judgments are 
merely expressions of the interests of the person judging, or 
means of co-ordinating interests. Interests and desires are usu- 
ally not determinate prior to and independently of the process 
of reflection, nor do interests taken together determine uniquely 
a pattern or scheme of co-ordination. Though it frequently hap- 
pens that reflection has the task of reconciling two or more con- 
flicting interests, the crucial and significant situation is that in 
which the person concerned is perplexed as to what his interests 
are, and surveys the world and himself in order to determine 
what to be interested in. Even when interests are fairly settled 
and determinate but in conflict, it is rarely the case that the 
judgment is merely a resultant. On the contrary, there are like- 
ly to be many ways of resolving the conflict, and the way which 
is selected on reflection is not determined merely by the inter- 
play of the interests. 

As a matter of fact, once reflection has begun, interests and 
desires are subordinate to, and made determinate by, purposes 
and principles. That is to say, complex, long-run objectives are 
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reflectively chosen, abstract principles as to attitudes and poli- 
cies are formulated, and a guiding conception of the type of per- 
son the individual wishes to be is created. What is desired and 
what will give pleasure is largely determined by these factors of 
stability and continuity. It would be incorrect, therefore, to re- 
gard reflection as merely a means of harmonizing desires. In so 
far as the personality has been organized around definite aims 
and interests, these will constitute the basis for value judg- 
ments; and as the individual matures, his aims, interests, and 
valuations become more settled and determinate. The impor- 
tant point is, however, that determinate desires and interests 
are not part of a person’s native equipment, and are not fixed 
forces which combine to produce judgments of value. 

I do not wish to deny that non-reflective factors, which may 
be roughly designated by such terms as desires, needs, or the 
nature of the organism, are the raw material from which per- 
sonalities are created. The number of selves or combinations 
which are potential in the diffuse endowment of any person is, 
however, quite large. Nor is there any reason, so far as I can 
see, for assuming that for each person there is only one organiza- 
tion of interests which will produce the minimum of conflict. 
On the contrary, observation seems to indicate that each animal 
organism contains the potentiality of an indefinite number of 
equally consistent personalities. 

It is fortunate, no doubt, that, when consideration of moral 
problems first appears, the self is already partly constructed. If 
a disembodied spirit, free from all desires and beliefs, were 
faced with the task of deciding de novo what kind of person to 
be, I am sure that he would never be able to reach a decision. 
Though human beings do not find themselves in quite this pre- 
dicament, anyone who puts to himself the question of what he 
wishes to accomplish in life and what kind of person he wishes 
to be finds himself faced with a problem to which neither inter- 
ests nor self-evident principles furnish a definite answer. There 
are no interests or desires which may not be questioned or modi- 
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fied, and as has long ago been pointed out there are no self-evi- 
dent practical principles. I wish to suggest that the individual, 
in the last analysis, must make an arbitrary selection among 
possible interests and principles. Morality has as its basis, in 
other words, an arbitrary, underived commitment to certain of the 
possible guiding principles and purposes. Faced with an assort- 
ment of a number of possible selves, one must make a choice. 
On occasion the self is confronted by several possibilities for ac- 
tion, each of which is in accordance with the principles and pur- 
poses so far embodied in the self. In such a situation no unique 
judgment results from the interests and principles which con- 
stitute the judging self. What is valuable depends upon the 
choice that is made. The choice in such a situation may be re- 
flective in that it accompanies a survey and analysis of the al- 
ternatives. As a judgment, however, it is indeterminate; and 
the choice of action and of the principles approving it is a com- 
mitment rather than a judgment in the strict sense. 

The argument may be condensed into three propositions. The 
first is that desires and interests are not specifically determined 
by man’s innate nature. Any person has the potentiality of 
forming a tremendously varied assortment of habits, desires, 
and interests. In the course of life and experience a relatively 
small number of interests are formed and organized around long- 
run purposes, attitudes, principles, and ideals. These relatively 
stable elements constitute the personality of the individual. 
Year by year the personality becomes more fixed and determin- 
ate; but it is always to some extent changing and capable of 
change. The second proposition is that reflection or deliberation 
plays a part in the formation of the personality or self. Those 
who insist upon the generalization that personality is deter- 
mined by the impact of environment on inherited tendencies 
make the mistake of forgetting that the environment is by no 
means a fixed quantity. As reflection develops, the events which 
may influence action increase tremendously in number. Man 
takes into account future probabilities; he is influenced by his 
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knowledge of the past; the area in space which constitutes his 
environment expands; objects and events are noticed which pre- 
viously ceased to exist so far as their effect on action is con- 
cerned; and countless possibilities of choice are discovered. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that reflection may modify desire. 
Put more plainly, it is possible, within limits, for a person to de- 
cide what to desire, and what to do. The third proposition is 
that deliberation as to choice of conduct is of itself essentially 
indeterminate. A man who set himself the task of surveying all 
the possibilities of action open to him, of tracing each possibil- 
ity into the future, and of considering its consequences to him 
and to other people, would have a task which could never be 
finished. Moreover, granted that this task were by a miracle 
accomplished while there were yet time to act, he would still be 
faced with the problem of finding some principle of selection to 
apply to the various possibilities; and any practical principle 
would have to be derived from other principles. Not even a 
miracle could furnish a logical ending for the endless chain 
which would result from the attempt to find a logical beginning 
for his judgment. 


VI. ARBITRARY CHOICE, OR THE BOTTOMLESS 
PIT OF REFLECTION 


If it be granted that deliberation influences choice, and that 
deliberation is essentially indeterminate, then two conclusions 
may be drawn. The first is that when a choice is made—and 
everyone knows that it is not characteristic of men to remain 
forever poised between two bales of hay—the making of a choice 
is possible because a limit is set to reflection by the existence of 
interests, purposes, and principles which have already been em- 
bodied in the self and which are not brought into question. What 
possibilities and what consequences shall be considered are de- 
termined by the way in which the problem is formulated; and 
the way in which the problem is formulated is determined by 
principles and purposes previously established. The established 
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and unquestioned elements in the self are not to be thought of as 
merely irrational desires and interests; on the contrary they in- 
clude beliefs, ideals, principles, and the result of previous reflec- 
tive decisions. The second conclusion, which I wish to empha- 
size, is that man is always on the brink of a bottomless pit of re- 
flection. Usually he is saved by the pressure of events; but as 
he becomes more reflective, it is only by an arbitrary act of will 
that he pulls himself back. In ordinary decisions such an act of 
the will is an affirmation and expression of the existing self. At 
times, however, when the self is at a crucial point, when the fu- 
ture nature of the person depends upon the choice to be made, 
then the choice results from an arbitrary act of will. Such a 
choice is rational in the sense that it follows a survey of the pos- 
sibilities, and that it results from recognition of the fact that 
choice must be made. It is not irrational in the sense of being 
contrary to reason. But it is non-rational in that the direction 
taken by choice is not determined by the evidence or principles 
that can be applied. 

A choice of this kind I have called a commitment, to indicate 
that it determines the self and interests, instead of being deter- 
mined by them, and that it establishes principles instead of be- 
ing derived from them. Whether purposes and ideals are estab- 
lished prior to reflection or as the result of deliberation, in the 
final analysis choice or acceptance of principles is the basis of all 
value judgments. 

It is desirable at this point to anticipate an objection which 
may be raised. The foregoing remarks are probably not com- 
patible with assumptions sometimes made in regard to causal 
determinism. Though the doctrine of necessity has many weak 
points, I shall not question its general truth. It will suffice here 
to point out that belief in necessity must not be allowed to con- 
flict with the presuppositions upon which beliefs themselves de- 
pend. Unless there is in man an ability to adjust his beliefs to 
the available evidence, then surely all argument and investiga- 
tion are vain. That this ability is very slight, that beliefs and 
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opinions may usually be traced to some other source than evi- 
dence, that beliefs and choices alike are limited and interfered 
with by physiological incidents, I should not wish to deny. Nev- 
ertheless, an unreasonable conviction that it is possible under 
favorable conditions for some men to adjust their beliefs to the 
evidence cannot be abandoned except by a supremely vain per- 
son who assumes that only he sees things as they are. This free- 
dom of the mind to adjust itself, occasionally and with great 
effort, to the evidence in the choice of beliefs and principles is all 
that I assume in this respect. It may be that choices and princi- 
ples do not always control conduct; but that is another prob- 
lem. 


VII. SOCIAL MORALITY BASED ON AGREEMENT AND 
LIMITED BY COERCION 


The foregoing doctrines represent an analysis of the problem 
faced by the individual who attempts to settle for himself what 
his basic aims, principles, and ideals are to be. Most discussions 
of value and morality are directed, however, at social problems; 
and to understand the characteristics of such discussion, for in- 
stance, the presumption of potential agreement, it is necessary 
to notice additional factors and principles. To put the matter 
briefly, discussion of value and of morality is possible and sig- 
nificant because such discussion takes place among members of 
a social group who have, by prior choices and commitments, es- 
tablished various common purposes and principles to serve as 
the background for the discussion. A person who has really de- 
cided that life is not at all worth while, for instance, will have 
eliminated himself from a discussion of divorce. To enter into 
any discussion is, for the time being at least, to give implicit as- 
sent to the proposition that.some of the activities denoted by 
the vague term “‘life” are worth carrying on. Moreover, a per- 
son who enters into a discussion of moral matters is committed 
to being a social creature. The content of this commitment is 
fairly complicated; and though such content is never explicitly 
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stated, its main outlines are generally sensed. A good part of 
such content is usually designated roughly by the term ‘‘respon- 
sibility’’—to be responsible is, among other things, to have a 
fairly definite and stable personality, to take some account of 
future consequences, to accept at least the main moral tenets 
of the society in which one lives. Since irresponsible people are 
usually segregated, or at any rate avoided, it is evident that per- 
sons who discuss moral matters, far from being impartial, are 
committed to a large number of principles which are absolute 
so long as the discussion continues. 

To put the matter in a different way, any fruitful discussion of 
value or of morals has a historical basis. The background of any 
such discussion must be the ideals and principles embodied in 
the group, the nation, or the civilization of which the partici- 
pants are members. If an attempt is made to go back to princi- 
ples which could be proved to a completely impartial person, 
then the inevitable result will be some such barren tautology as 
the statement that whatever is pleasant is good. Thus, it must 
be concluded that morality is based on law, rather than law on 
morality. 

This conclusion that law is more fundamental than morality, 
though sound, is subject to three qualifications. The first one is 
that by morality in this sense is meant the rights and duties to 
which appeal may be made in discussions between individuals 
and between groups, or in discussion of social and public policy. 
So far as the individual’s problem of deciding upon his own basic 
principles is concerned, one can hardly do better than to use the 
quaint, archaic phrase, “This is a matter between the individual 
and his god.” 

The second qualification is that written and judicial law are 
only a small part of the system of agreements and commitments 
implicit in social life. On the one hand, there are various vaguely 
formulated principles constituting a tradition and culture ex- 
tending beyond national boundaries. On the other hand, inside 
this culture there are numerous subgroups, associated on basis 
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of occupation, interests, tastes, or belief, having implicit agree- 
ments, purposes, and principles of their own. Though I by no 
means wish to recommend an attitude of reverence or respect to- 
ward this vast accumulation of tradition and precedent, I must 
insist that it is the ultimate source of moral premises in social 
discussion and the court of final appeal in the determination of 
rights, duties, and obligations. By saying that it is the last re- 
sort for the settlement of rights and duties, I do not mean that 
discussion must end with appeal to tradition and established 
law. 

This brings me to my final qualification. Because of the fact 
that law and tradition provide means for reconciling conflicts 
within themselves and disputes between various persons or 
groups, it is possible for new agreements to be reached. Because 
of the multitude of laws and traditional principles, it is usually 
the case in important problems that no unique conclusion can 
be drawn from accepted premises. In such a situation, the ques- 
tion is no longer What is right? but rather What can be agreed 
on? Though law and tradition, and deductions from them, may 
narrow the margin of dispute and prescribe procedures to be 
followed in reaching an agreement, what is finally right or good 
is indeterminate. 

Though the positive outline of the nature and basis of value 
judgments is now provided, the discussion would not be com- 
plete without a statement as to the limitations to which value 
judgments are subject. There seems no good reason for believ- 
ing that it is possible or will ever be possible to settle all con- 
flicts of interest and principle by means either of law, tradition, 
or agreement. There is always the possibility of a failure on the 
part of groups or individuals to find a basis for agreement. When 
this occurs, the ensuing procedure is outside the scope of moral- 
ity. There may be resort to force or passive resistance. In such 
situations might does not make right. There simply is no princi- 
ple of right which will give a determinate solution. Though 
there seems to be a tendency to substitute show of force for ac- 
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tual fighting, I see little evidence for believing that coercion is 
gradually being replaced by a universal moral order. Such 
prophecy is, however, irrelevant to the point with which I am 
concerned, namely, that morality must be based upon provision . 
for settling disputes, rather than the settlement of disputes be- 
ing based on morality. 
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I 
DEAN MATHEWS: 

I judge the purpose of Professor Perry’s article is to find the 
real test of values in choices and the recognition of an “apper- 
ceptive mass” in such choices. In consequence, it is quite im- 
possible to define one ultimate value which will always de- 
termine human choice beyond the value of seeking values. If 
this is a correct presentation of the author’s thesis, I am in 
agreement with him. To me the term, “value,’’ however, has 
long seemed to be an algebraic sign by which men avoid han- 
dling concrete realities of life. It represents such a range of de- 
sirable goods that I sympathize with Professor Perry’s desire to 
get concrete rather than abstract conceptions. At the same 
time, I do not believe that because of this recognition of the 
multiplicity of interests for which the word, ‘‘value,”’ stands, 
there is to be no valuation of the values themselves. 

While it is rather adventurous to attempt an ultimate formu- 
la, the long range of human history has convinced me that such 
choice and consequent action as make toward the development 


